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Politics pf Europe. 


That justice is sure tobe done, sooner or later, to those 
who have only truth for their motive or their end, we have had 
a thousand proofs in our own brief history, Our readers will 
remember the outery raised against us on innumerable occasions, 
and the sure, tho’ sometimes tardy triumph which awaited us in 
the end. Among other accusations, in which our arch-enemy de- 
lighted, was that of oar being in the constant habit of framing ac- 
counts of events that never happened, in “ the grand workshop of 
fabrication and falschood,” as the Office of the Calcatta Journal 
was courteously termed, The account of the Manilla Massacre 
was one of these; and our Readers have seen how the ac- 
cusations set up against us on that occasion, have fallen 
to the ground. The account of the military interference on 
the occasion of the Queen's Funeral, was another of the sup- 
posed forgeries of the Journalist's fertile brain. It was in 
vain that we gave our authority for this information, or that we 
reasoucd oo ite being within the range of probability—It was 


enough that it came through the Jonrnal before it found its way . 


into any other Print, te be “suspected of being saspicious ”— 
yet, the fate of this, like that of preceding instances, is to have its 
accuracy confirmed—by time. 

There is fortunately now no part of India, or indeed of the 
Eastern world, accessible to Correspondence, from Ceylon to 
‘Partary, and from the Cape of Good Hope to the South American 
Coast, ia whieh we have not Friends who are ready to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to transmit intelligence of public af- 
fairs for our pages. One of these, now on a Tour along the Coast 
of Malabar, has addressed us a Letter from Cochin, dated the 
@Q2nd of January, which came in by yesterday’s Dawk, It con- 
tains the following intelligence, and was forwarded under the 
random hope,” as our Correspondent expresses himself, of our 
being the first to communieate it tothe Public. There is mach 
in the Letter, that though new at Cochin, bas been before known 
here. The parts that arenew to us, however, we extract: 
they are as follows ;— 


“On the 19th of January, Captain Hunter, of the ship Lany 
Nocent, spoke the Rocwixcaam, from Bagland the 25th of 
August, beating ‘up the Coast near Goa, and obtained from her 
the following intelligence :— 

Qn the 14th of August His Majesty’s Ministers having made 
such preparations as they thought proper for the Funeral of the 

seat Mr, Bailey (whom they had appointed to be Condac- 
tor of the Funeral) to Brandenborg House, together with their pro- 
cession, for the purpose, of conveying the body to Harwich.— 
Against this speedy removal, Dr. Lashingten, on the part of the 
executors, solemnly protested. Nevertheless, the procession 
moved off with her Majesty’s remains. It was directed to 
proceed by the outskirts of the town, and by bye-roads, The 

ery was lond that it should go through the City; and 
this being unattended to, the populace barricadoed the Ministerial 
roads by waggons, carts, &e, nearly 100 yards deep. Three or 
four different attempts te. advance by different roads were made, 
but the people being skilfully persevering, ultimately succeeded ; 
and iu spite of the Ministers, the Procession moved through the City, 
where every mark of respectful regret was shewn to Her Iate 
Majesty. Near Cumberland gate, the Life Guards, rather wanton- 
ly, Ssed, apd killed 2 apd wounded 8 or 10 of the populace, A 
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: Squadron of the Oxferd Blues, which was also present, refrained 


from joining in the attack, and consequently became the favorites 
of the people, who frequently, throughout the day, loudly cheer- 
ed them, 


“The King arrived on the 12th of August, in a Steam-boat from 
Holyhead at Dublin. His Majesty is said to have been highly 
discontented at the small attendance of peers at the Coronation. 
Seats in the Abbey for which on the day previous to the Corona- 
tion, 100 guineas were asked, sold at it, for S shillings! In the 
Coronation Brevet, the Major-Generals reach to Colonel Ni- 
colis, half-pay, 14th Foot. The Colonels to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Patrickson, 43d Foot. The Lieutenant-Colonels to Major Aldred 
60th Foot.” 


On these Extracts, we shall offer no farther comment at pre- 
sent. Many days cannot elapse before we shall have more de- 
tailed intelligence from Bombay, if not an Arrival either at 
Madras or Calcutta ;—and we shall then take the earliest oppor- 
tunity tocommunicate all that we may find in the English Papers 
on this subject. In our present Number, we continue the Selec- 
tions previonsly prepared for publication. 

Cortes of Portugal.—In The Courier of last night (Aug, 1) there, 
is a long letter on the subject of the measure recently adopted by 
the Cortes of Portugal, with respect to various persons who ac- 
companied his Masesty.on his return from Brazil, With the 
reasons which induced the Cortes to adopt that measure we are 


‘ unacquainted. That body had probably good grounds for believ- 


ing that the individuals in question were determined enemies of 
the new order of things, and therefore adopted the measure with 
a view to the preservation of the peace of the country, Whether 
it was either wise or prudent to adopt it is another affair. 


We must always, however, bear in mind, that the task of the 
Cortes at the present moment is far from an easy one. All those 
who arecinterested in the oldsystem of abuses—all those who 
think that the welfare of the many should be sacrificed to the wel- 
fare of the few, are necessarily their enemics, and will take every 
opportanity ofcalumniating them. Of the spirit af the letter ia 
Tre Courter to which we have alluded, an idea may be formed 
from the following accosation : —“ Instead of re-establishing the le- 
gitimate and ancient national representation of the kingdom, com~ 
posed of the Nobility, Clergy, and the Representatives of the Peo- 
ple, according to ancient usage and established laws, they foreed a 
new sort of popular representation on the country on the 11th 
Nevember last, by means of military mancouvre, without adopting 
for this very assemblage of the Representatives of the People a 
single form of oar excellent national mode of convocation ; but, 
on the contrary, the military directed and enjoined the people te 
choose their Representatives according to the Spanish mode of 
election, and to give them express powers to adopt the basis of the 
Spanish Constitation.” The answer to this state of things may be 
easily found. The leaders of the Portuguese Revolution did not 
choose to call the Cortes according to the ancient mode, because 
experience had afforded the best proof of the worthlessness of 
that mode, in the triuniph which the Crown had so easily and so 
completely obtained over it; and because their object was not an 
iNusory representation, bat such a one as should really speak the 
sevtiments and wishes of the Portdguese nation. If their wish 
had beea toconsult the interests of the Nobles and the Clergy, in- 
stead of the interests of the whole mation, they would have clang 
to the old mode of Representation. 
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That great abuses prevailed in Portugal before the Revolu- 
tion, is proved by the facility with which the Revolution was ef- 
fected ; for it may be laid dowa as certain, that to overturn an old 
established Government, which is good for any thing, is, of all 
undertakings, the most difficult. When men enjoy a tolerable 
portion of the advantages which a Government ought to secure 
to them, they will not easily be prevailed on to rise against it. 
To talk, therefore, of adhering to the established consistitation 
and the established laws of a country, where the most shocking 
abuses of all kinds prevailed, is,to say theleast of it, grossly 
absurd.— Morning Chronicle. 


Turks and Greeks.—The war of the Turks and Greeks is be- 
coming an object of highinterest. We would have thought that 
the native spirit of old Greece was still inhabiting her own territo- 
ry—the birth and dwelling-place of heroes and gods—the seat of 
all that is peculiarly dear to the imagination. Until the journey 
made by Lord Byron and Mr. Hobhouse, Greece was considered 
as much annihilated as Babylon. She was, or nearly so, with 
respect to her arts, her prowess, her fanes, and even her sepul- 
chres. Those discriminating travellers detected the spirit of 
liberty still heavily respiring, after a thousand years of thraldom, 
as it were, among the ashes of her desolation. They weighed 
the circumstance in their minds—they considered the unsubdued 
spirit of the scattered Greeks, —their partial retrogression towards 
barbarism, which made them proud of their derivation, and in- 
veterate in the endurance of what they had to suffer on that ac- 
count,—while, on the other hand, there was only the exhaustion 
of a coarse though powerful tyranny, now become too diversified 
to sustain the over-reaching grasp with which it has formerly 
subdued nations. They prophesied upon this that Greece was 
not dead, though she slept in the grave; and before Europe could 
be thoroughly convinced of the truth, behold the resurrection ! 
The world has never seena war of desperation (for such it is on the 
part ofthe Greeks) better conducted. Lord Byron values the whole 
Greek population, scattered over the whole of the Turkish domi- 
nions, at no more thanthree millions, Their minds are callous 
from the unfeeling nature of their past oppressions; and their 
habits are fierce and warlike from the predatory course of life 
which they follow in their youth. They are besides the nucleus 
and core of the Tarkish marine. In short, they are in the best 
condition, morally speaking, for waging a rebellious war with their 
masters. 

Whatever advantage the Torks may regain over them 
by land, whatever craelties they may practice upon the remnant 
of Greeks which remains among them, will be more than compen- 
sated by the terrific growth of the Greek power upon the seas. 
One might imagine that the shade of Themistocles was still busy 
in their politics, by the direct tendency of events to raise them 
anew into an active maritme power. There is talk about Russia 
interfering, and then the nations of Europe are to be drawn, one 
after another, into the vortex of a new universal war. At least, this 
is the mode that the Stock Exchanges takes of disposing of the 
destinies of nations— Be it so ; though we profess neither reverence 
nor belief as to such anoracle. Still it would notalter the fate 
of Greece.—The Grecks have nothing to lose by the war—they can 
hope for nothing by remission. They are desperate fellows without 
home orcharacter, having to win back their country, and establish 
their long-lost liberties —and possessing the fierceness necessary for 
such an exploit. Again, we hear from the authorities referred to a- 
bove,that they retain much of the fancy and fire of imagination which 
distinguished their progenitors from the rest of the world. We are 
aware that imaginationisa trifling affair in reckoning the resources 
of conflicting powers. But still it is something, or the Persians 
would never have been beaten at Marathon; nor could Themisto- 
cles have triumphed at Salamis, Is it nothing that this scourged 
and courageous people tread ground every inch of whichis hallowed 
by the battles recorded in Plutarch? An uncertain accouut arrived 
the other day of the investing of Athens, and the establishment of 
the Areopagus, Athens, to be sure, is now one of the most worth- 
less places in Greece, and the whole narrative respecting this par- 
ticular action oughht to be looked uponor rather it will be looked 
upon by the chilly politicians of Europe as a dream presenting the 
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recurrénce of images, the substance of which can never return. 
But then, itis a dream of inspiration to the Greeks, and will go 
as far with them as “the the substance of 10,000 men armed all in 
proof, and led by” ancient Turkey. 


In the meantime, the Greeks, will find an auxiliary of no 
slight importance in the derangement which is taking place 
among the financial and military systems of Europe, and chiefly 
ia those of England.— News. 


Bridge-Street Association.— We are told by the advocates of 
the Bridge-street Association that “if the Association be strong 
to prosecute, the law is far stronger for the just protection of the 
accused ; and so long as the ordeal of Grand and Petty Jaries is 
to be gone throagh, and the integrity of the Bench remains as a 
shield to the defendant, we must look upon this objection as a 
mere pretext—the impotent reclamation of conscious and trem- 
bling guilt against the energy which would assist in bringing it to 
merited punishment,” 

It is very true the ordeal of Grand and Petty Juries is to be 
gone through, and the integrity of the Bench remains as a shield 
to the defendant; but a defendant may, notwithstanding this 
protection, be ruined by the efforts of such an Association, even 
before a Jury has pronounced upon his guilt orinnocence. Of 
this we have a proof in the case of Bensow, lately the subject of 
so much triumph in the Ministerial Journals. Bensow’s guilt or 
innocence has not yet been declared by a Jury of his countrymen, 
but he was compelled to shut up shop, and go to prison, from in- 


ability to find the sort of bail required by one of the Six Acts., 


Bat putting the inability to find bail out of the question, the suc- 
cessful issue of a prosecution does not indemnify the defendant 
for the expence which it occasions. Now, a combination like 
the Bridge-street Association, may involve any writer or publisher 
in the most complete ruin, by a series of prosecutions, in all 
of which his innocence has been pronounced by Juries of his 
Countrymen, 


But to appreciate the sort of ordeal which a special Jury is, 
our Readers have only to attend to the Report of the Committee 
of the Common Council, on the State of the Special Jury List 
of the City of London.—In that great City only 485 persons were 
found fit for Special Juries, and in a number of Sittings 274 only 
were summoned, while the mass of bosiness was done by less 
than 100 persons. Of so small a body as this, the sentiments of 
each individnal may easily be known; and the Master of the 
Crown Office can, if he please, on every occasion, pack sacha 
Jary as shall convict whomsoever it is wished to convict. The 
result of every Special Jury Trial may, therefore, be said to be 
altogether dependent on the disposition of that Officer, who is 
placed beyond all controul or responsibility. 


“Tf the Master of the Crown-office,” observes one of our 
contemporaries, “‘ do not, on every occasion pack sucha Jary 
as shall convict whatever it may please his Majesty’s Adminis- 
tration td have, convicted, the thanks are due to his virtue, not 
to the nature of the system.—The mode of appointing a Jury in 
a Crown case is this :—the Master of the Crown-office, an officer 
of the Court of King’s Bench, orders the Special Jary Book to 
be brought on.a certain day to the Crown-office—he there, in the 
presence of the prosecutor and the defendant, or their agents, 
takes out forty-eight names from this Book. He claims the 
right, and that right has been supported by the Court of King’s 
Bench, of choosing the names as he likes—of omitting any name, 
without assiguing a reason—or of inserting any other name with- 
out assigning a reason. ‘If selection be packing,’ said a Judge 
of the Court of King’s Bench, ‘the Master has a tight to pack.’ 
It is trae that the Master generally professes to choose them in- 
differently from certain parts of the book, only omitting those 
against whem there are particular objections —which objections, 
however, he does not consider himself bound to state. Bat, 
whatever appearance there may be of the absence of selection, or 
packing, it is evident that it may he only appearance; for the 
Master must be as well acquainted with the leaves of the book, 
as the Secretary of the Treasary is with the benches of the House 
of Commons. He must know where his men are to be found; 
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he can put his pen on them at once; and if every Special Jury 
that sits on a Crown case be not most effectually packed, the 
thanks, we say, are due to the virtue of the Master, If by any 
chance, or for the sake of keeping up appearances, the Maste 
should let the names of afew independent men creep in, they 
may easily be got rid of, for there is yet another stage in the 
process. The list of forty-eight, which is first chosen, is reduced 
te twenty-four; each party striking off twelve names. So that 
the Master ean, without derogation from the perfectness of his 
selection or packiug (‘if selection be packing’), admit twelve 
independent men into his list of forty-eight ; confident, that from 
the perfect accuracy with which the characters of all the persons 
qualified to serve on Special Juries are known to the Crown Law- 
yers, thosé who are likely to be guilty of obstinacy will not be 
suffered to remain onthe reduced list. Of these twenty-four, 
the first twelve on the List are impannelled to try the cause, and 
if twelve do not attend, the number is made out of the Common 
Jury List. With such a system as this, no doubt the Bridge- 
street Association calculated upon working cleverly. No won- 
der that their tool was so.angry the other day that the whole of 
the Special Jurymen did not attend on their firSt trial, or that he 
was still more avgry when it turned out that one of the sacred 
band of Special Jurymen had been guilty of ‘obstinacy.’ We 
understand, by the by, that the Special Juryman alluded to, 
though he found none of the other Special Jurymen agree with 
him, was joined by three of the talesmen, who wished for an ab- 
solute acquittal, and by the three others, in wishing for a special 
verdict of ‘guilty of publishing only.’ So that the majority of the 
Jury were in favour of a virtual acquittal, and no very small mi- 
nority in favour of an absolute one.” — Morning Chronicle. 


Dog-days.—It is an interesting fact, that on the first of the 
dog-days, there was ice on the ponds in the vicinity of the Metro- 
polis. 

Mr. Thomas Moore.—The following paragraph appeared in 
Tue Courter of last night (Aug. 1):— 


“ One of the Paris Journals calls the poet Thomas Moore, Sir 
Thomas Moore. Upon this blunder Tue Times remarks :—‘ We 
are ready to allow that Mr. Moore, both on the score of talents 
and high character, has a better claim to sucha title than many a 
name in the catalogue of Knights; but we believe there is a 
staunch inflexibility about his principles which has no very natural ten- 
dency to such an honour, unless Apollo were to institute an Order of 
Knighthood, and then he would be a Grand Cross.’'—Dpon this 
insinuation we would offer a few remarks. Mr. Mooré has not, 
we will venture to say, any admirers of his genius more sincere 
than ourselves; when he exerts it, as genius always should be 
exerted, for the benefit of society. But. when he prostitutes his 
great talents, and renders them subservient to the malignity of a 
faction, by lampooning his Sovereiga, he must surely not complain 
if he find the applause of that faction his only reward. His pre- 
sent Majesty is distinguished for his own just taste in literature, 
and for his munificent patronage of it; but he must be insensi- 
ble alike to the duties of a'Prince and the feelings of a Gentle- 
man, if he could stoop to reward one who, having been admitted 
to the honour of his society, made no better use of that privilege, 
than to collect materials for satire and ribaldry. In private life, 
the hospitality of the table is regarded. as a sanctuary which no 
one violates who hopes to escape reproach. _In public life, a dif- 
ferent code of morals prevails, we suppose, which THe Times 
calls ‘a staunch inflexibility of principle.’ ” 


This is the first time, we believe, that any writer has ever 
dared to impeach the honour of Mr. Moore. In the present case, 
however, we know not whether most to admire the boldness of 
Tue Courier, or the prudence with which he has chosen his time 


* for exhibiting it. It is obvious, that the residence of Mr. Moore 


in a foreign country, renders the task of attempting to stab his 
reputation comparatively safe, whatever may be thought of the 
gentlemanly feeling of the person who can avail himself of such 
an advantage. 


Mr. Moore is here said to have been admitted to the honour 
of the King’s socicty ; to haye made no better use of that privi- 
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lege than to collect materials for satire and ribaldry, and to have 
violated the hospitality of the Royal Table. All those who have 
ever had the bonour of Mr. Moore’s friendship or acquaintance 
know that he is utterly incapable of any departure from what the 
nicest sense of honour would prescribe. He never violated the 
hospitality of the Royal Table nor of any other table whatever. 
We are confident, too, that Mr. Moore will never be charged 
with any deviation from honour, by the party who can alone with 
propriety urge such a charge. With the relations which may 
have subsisted between Mr. Moore and his Majesty, or the causes 
which may have influencod them in their conduct, to each other, 
THe Courier can be but very imperfectly acquainted ; and the 
possession of a very small portion of delicay would have taught 
him to seek to ingratiate himself with power by the selection of 
almost aoy other subject in preference. 


How far Mr. Moore would consider a Grand Cross in the 
licht of an honour, is a question which he is best able to decide 
for himself, and into which we are not called on to enter. Cer- 
tain we are that no honour can add to the estimation and regard 
in which he is held by all who are acquainted with his character, 
or to the general admiration of his genius.— Morning Chronicle. 


Ventilation of Covent-Garden Theatre.—The attractions of this 
place of amusement have been considerably increased within the 
last few nights, in consequence of the excellent manner in which 
it has been ventilated. The theatre is perfectly free from that 
unpleasant and close smell experienced on entering other crowded 
assemblies, and it is surprisingly cool, considering the state of 
the weather and the numbers who frequent it. Without some 
adequate arrangement of this kind, few amusements can com- 
pensate for the inconveniency experienced in a heated and vi- 
tiated atmosphere. The temperature of the House of Lords bas 
been frequently up to 90 degrees, and the House of Commons has 
baffled every attempt hitherto made to ventilate it. The Courts 
of Law, too, are intolerably close and oppressive. Covent-garden 
theatre has now a constant current of air passing through every 
part, and its temperature is, even on the most crowded nights, 
not higher than sammer heat. 


Specimen of the mayly tone of English Panegyric.—“ His Ma- 
jesty left town yesterday morning to embark at Portsmouth for 
Dublin. By this time the earthly Lord of the Ocean is sailing 
to one of his royal isles, to carry blessings to a land which has 
never been visited by his predecessors but in menace and in 
wrath. May the kindliest winds of Heaven attend him. The 
warmest hearts on earth are now thrilling with delight to wel- 
come him, and Ireland wil) in a few days be the abode of bliss, 
as itis already that of loyalty.”—Morning Post. 


Tragi-comie Paragraph.—The following tragi-comic paragraph 
appears in a Paris paper of Sunday (July 29):—“ On Thursday 
some boatmen took a man out of the Seine, who had thrown himself 
in from the Pont-au-Change. On conveying him to the Corps de 
Garde, they succeeded in recovering him: He was no sooner 
restored than he assured the Commissary of Police very scri- 
ously, that as soon as he was free he should take the first oppor- 
tunity of drowning himself. The Commissary proposed to him 
to sign a declaration of his intention to destroy himself, and to 
which the man readily agreed. At this juncture, a female arrived, 
loudly screaming My husband, I will see my husband. When, how- 
ever, she found him alive, she was immediately silent. The Loat- 
man approached her, to ask for some reward for having saved her 
husband, when she angrily repulsed them, saying, Why did not you 
let him drown ‘himself? what business had you to meddle with him? 
These words: had the éfect of curing the hasband of his folly, 
and he swore that he would hot again attempt to drown himself.” 


Bengal.—The Marquess of Hastings is proceeding without 
intermissioy-in the reform of all the abuses that have hitherto af- 
fected the Asiatic Government, There was no department of 
the service so subject to abuse as the Commissariat, from the 
circumstance of the employment of native agents in the supply 
of stores, without the controul aud responsibility of European 
Oficers,— Morning Chronicle. 
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FROM POEMS BY CHAUNCEY HARE TOWNSEND. 


Solitude, sometimes, is best “Socitey.—MILTOoN. 


Atone—at length alone! and nothing now 

With me but God and Nature !—Far behind 
Lies the tumultuous city. There rade Mirth 

Is dissonant—the drunkenness of Woe— 

The laugh of Madness. There sits squalid Want, 
Mock'd at by o’erfed Plenty. There the eye 
Wanders from face to face, and reads in most 
The man degraded into brute—the gria 

Of ideot yacancy—the darken’d mien, 

Tablet to many crimes, or sear’d by them 

Into a blank, a horrible erasure 

Of mind and feeling. Hatred’s sullen scowl, 

The apathy of listless Indolence, 

The storm of Passion, or the sculk of Fear, 
Behind are these—Forget them, O my soul! 
Before me—whatt Oh! now all language fails: 
Yet give me words, or my fall heart will burst! 
A thousand—thousand straggling thoughts contend 
For utterance, Yonder sinks the glorious San, 
Dilated into more magnificence 

Than when be triumphs on the tower of noon. 
Robed in a purple zone, regal, he sinks, 

Like Casar, prouc and matchless in his fall, 
From the bright west streams one continuous cloud, 
Ev’n to the farthest east; of rainbow form, 

Yet borrowing but one hue—the rosy dye— 
From yonder orb. Behold, it spans the heavens, 
A bridge uniting the opposing poles, 

As if for Seraphim thereon to lead 

Their chariots and bright coborts. The white Moon 
Oval, glides on beside it, enters now, 

And veils her face behind the blushing shade. 
And this is Solitade: Oh! how misnamed! 

A thousand airy voices are around me, 

And hold more true communion @ith my soul 
Than the unmingling intercourse of speech, 

© Solitude, thou art most dear to him, 

Who, loathing the vile tumult of the world, 

And all it’s heartless, cold, dull, nothingness, 

Yet never found, among the sons of men, 

A heart—a spirit like unto his own. 

He loves thee better than the beat of life; 

Thy blending shadows fill the dreary void, 
Which. to his sou! the world’s broad glare betrays 
As even rocks, wild heaths, and barres plains, 
Look scarcely sterile in the moon's soft light. 
When, glad escaping from the multitade, 

The last faint murmar of it’s noisy stir 

Dies on his ear, he hails thee with such joy, 

As lovers their belov’d: to thee he tells 

What to no other ear he dares impart, 

Thoughts, feelings, wishes, few can undorstand, 
How few have ever felt! Now unconstrain’d 

His bosom seems unshackled from the chain 

It ever wears among the formal crowd: 

He lives, he breathes, and Fancy plames her wing, 
Which late bang drooping, like the captive dove’s 
Sweet nurse of thought—parent of virtue pure, 
He fondly calls thee, and, with grateful zeal, 
Sings pensive ditties in thy gentle praise. 

He thinks upon thee, ‘till thy form appears 
Distinct, self-shadow’d to his vision’d eye, 

And thou assum’st substantial life and being, 

No more the coinage of a feverish brain. 

Within the twilight of the chequer’d grove, 
Where meeting trees a fitting temple form, 

He views the goddess, at whose shrine he bends. 
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Comtemplative she stands; her eyes half-raised, 
Nor fix'd on earth, nor wholly lost in heav’n; 
Tho’, as a vesta!’s, white her spotless robe, 

. A tender shadow dwells along it’s folds. 
Tho’ calm her brow, upon it meekly sits 
Such chasten’d woe, as if, subdued by time, 
It gently sank to resignation there. 


ee 


TO DIE AND BE FORGIVEN. 


When, with deep despair, 
Hearts are torn, and riven, 
What is sorrow’s prayer? 
To tie—and be forgiven! 


When dark deeds deny 
Peace, to souls unshriven, 
What is guilt’s wild ery? 
To die—and be forgiven! 


When, from all they love, 
Hearts are rudely driven, 

What the hope, they prove ? 
To die—and be forgiven! 





THE UNTUNED HEART. 


Nay, do not wake the lyre again! 
For to a heart, onstrung as mine, 

The softest, sweetest notes, in vain, 
Their witching melody combine. 


The pulse of Joy, to lively tones, 
In careless ecstasy, may bound, 
While mirth the kindred measore owns, 
And trips the gay, fantastic round, 


To tender numbers Love may melt, 
To lofty Strains may Courage fire ; 

And, ob ! how oft has Sorrow dweit, 
Enamour’d, on the pensive lyre! 


To al], save me, thy skill divine 

Some touch responsive, may afford, 
But to a heart, unstrung as mine, 

All Music owns no answering chord 





I DID BUT LEAVE THEE YESTERDAY. 


I pip but leave thee yesterday, 
And yet we meet, as parted long, 
And have a thousand tbings to say, 
Which to the lips in tamualt throng. 


Oh! colder hearts might parted be 
For years, yet never feel the same, 
The balf-unutter'd extasy, 
Which fires the sogl, and thrills the frame, 


But, ah! we part—no more for hours-— 


Bat days—weeks— months—perhaps for years; 


We do not weep ; despair, like ours, 
Must melt to sorrow, ere to tears, 


The fist pang is not pasting’s sting, 
Anguish half seems itself to care; 

The long, long hours of absence bring 
The pain, E shudder to endure: 


That hopelessness —that weariness— 
That frightful chasm ia the heart, 

Where somewhat heavy seems to press, 
Which will not break it, or depart, 


When each employment, varied still, 
Is but a change from grief to grief, 
When each new hour brings some new ill, 
But never—never brings relies! 
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‘Newspaper @bat. 


“ Here varions News is fiund of love and strife; 

Of peace and war, health; sielmess, death and life; 
Of lass and. gain, of famine and of store ; 

Of storms at ‘sea, and travels on the shore; 

Of roe and portents seen in air; 

Of fires and plagues, and stars with blazing hair; 

Of turns of fortune, changes in the State ; 

The falls of favourites,—projects of the Great.”—Pore. 


The bootless information afforded by the Committee to the Agricul- 
turists (says the Leicester Chronicle) reminds us of the Dialogue between 
Don Quixote and-his Squire, when the latter wa’ so well cudgelled for 
his unlucky impertivence to the inhabitants of Bray-well. Sancho, com- 
plained like the farmer, that he was in pain from the lowest point of his 
backbone to the nape of his neck.—“The cause of this pain,” said Don 
Quixote, “‘ must doubtless be, that the pole they strack you with, being 
along one, took in your whole back, and if it had reached further it 
would have pained you mere. Before God, quoth Sancho, your worship 
has brought me out of a grand dowbt, and explained it in very fine terms. 
Body o’me, was the canse of my pains so hidden, that it was necessary 
to tell me that I felt pain in all those parts where the pole reached ;”— 
A littic lower down, the honest "Squire expostniates, as any confiding 
country gentleman might do, at this moment, with the Treasury :—“ In 
faith, master of mine, other mens’ harms hang by a hair: I descry land 
more and more every day, and what little I am to expect from keep- 
ing your worship company.” 

Me. Campbell, the missionary, whose former travels into South 
Afriea are before the public, has lately returned after another journey 
equally interesting. He penetrated 800 miles from Cape Town, a grea- 
ter distance than any other traveller whose good fortune it has becn to 
return, and considerably beyond Latakoo. He has discovered several 
new and large towns. The population of some of those amount to 
10,009 ar 12,000 persons; the people friendly and docile, possessing 
touch skill ia the manufacture of pottery, in smelting of iron, and other 
usefal arts: besites so intelligent as to know the value of, and wish for, 
the introduction of better informed artisans. 


There is now living in Lyon a widow named Miller, at the advanced 


- age of 107 years, who retains all her faculties except her sight, which is 


rather imperfect. She has lived in the reign of four King Georges, and 
can well remember the Coronation of George I. She was born on the 
very day Queen Anne died. 


John Danning, afterwards Lord Ashburton.—Lloyd Kenyon, after- 
wards Lord Kenyon,—and John Horne, afterwards John Horne Tooke. 
—all studied the law together, and used frequently to dine at a little 
eating-house, near Chancery-lane, for seven-pence halfpenny each. 
* As to Dunning and myself (Mr. Tooke has been heard to say) we were 
generous, for we gave the girl who waited onus.a penny a-piece: but 
Kenyon, who always knew the value of money, sometimes rewarded her 
with a half-penny and sometimes with a promise.” 


The City Magistrate, it seems, in order to repress the minor offen- 
ces of picking pockets, &c. have resolved to punish the younger crimi- 
nals by severe whipping as well as by hard labour and coarse diet. Now we 
meuh doubt the efficaey of this whipping scheme, which we verily 
believe will do more harm than good, by its degrading and hardening 
effects. Every blow a human being receives; he naturally resents ; and we 
apprehend that resentment and a thirst for vengeance are not the feelings 
which the City Magistrates are desirous of exciting in the juvenile mind. 
Several young delinqnents have already been publicly whipped of late. 
It is a loathsome business, and every way degrading. It degrades those 
whoare beaten, those who inflict the torture, and those who look upon it. 
Surely a judicions system of labour, confinement, and coarse diet, wonld 
effect every desireable purpose, withoat resorting to this brutalizing 
punishment of the lash; which, though in high fashion among the slave- 
owners in the West fodies, onght not to be endured among a humane 
and enlightened people. 


The great deficiency in the amount of the last quarter’s reve- 
nue is doibtless one cause of poor Mynheer Van's sullen silence 
of late ou fivancial subjects in the House of Commons (for so it 
continues to be styled.) His knowledge of this unlucky fact in the 
teeth of his repeated assertions of prosperity, must have pressed 
upon him like a hideous nightmare, which while it disposes you 
tocry out at the same times stifles your voice. And although it is 
usual, when the Quack is away, that his Merry Andrew should divert 
the company, yet not one lively voice was raised in contradiction, and 
Mr. Hume was permitted to tear his calcalations “ tq tatters—to very 
rags,”—to the infinite satisfaction of the Country Gentlemen, who had 
just been outvoted in the Agricultural Committee, and who, seeing their 
rents sliding daily away, weré at last beginning to think their darting 
Pitt System” had lastéd long enough. ‘Long enough indeed! But 
whose fault bas thatbeen? Who have all alovg firmly opposed them- 


ha 
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selves to the only sure remedy—Reform ?—without which, tie very God 
of theie idolatry (before it became his interest to hold a different 
language, which would have cost him his place) had solemnly declared, 
* the nation contd not be safe against bad Ministers, nor could « goed Minister 
be of any use to it.” 


We recommend the subjoined passage, taken from an article in the 
last number of the London Mugazine, to the consideration of thoce who 
seem to think that scarcely any hooks but the Trimmers’, the Hannah 
Moores’, and their numerous dull and trashy imitators, are proper to be 
read by females on this side five-and-twenty. The able writer, in giving 
an account of his visit to “* Mackery End in Hertfordshire,” introduces us 
to his amiable kinswoman and companion, and thus speaks of her early 
education :—“* She happily missed all that train of female garniture, 
which passeth by the name of accomplishments. She was tumbled early 
by accident or design, into a spacious closet of good old English reading, 
without much selection or prohibition, and browsed at will upon that fair 
and wholesome pasturage. Had I twenty girls, they should be brought 
up exactly in this fashion.” —Owing to the death of Mr, John Scott, this 
Magazine has of course another Editor; and the Publishers dre also 
different. These are not the only changes the work is destined to undergo; 
aud we shall marvel muchif sentiments of similar tendency to those 
above, continue long to ornament its well-printed pages. Mr. Baidwin 
has acted a judicious part: he knew well that Philosophy and Evange- 
lism conld not long endure each other's society ; and be very wisely left 
to others the vain task of connecting those together, whom holy Nature 
never intended shonld meet. 


Early Marriages.—Dr, Franklin, speaking in a letter to. @ 
friend respecting early marriages, has given one reason for the rapid 
increase of popniation in America, which we do not think Mr. Godwin 
has noticed in his recent answer to Mr. Malthus. The following is the 
passage :—** With us in America, marriages are generally in the morn- 
ing of life : our children are therefore ‘educated and settled in the world 
by noon: and thus, our business being done, we have an afternoon and 
evening of cheerful leisare to ourselves. By these early marriages, we 
are blessed with more children; and from the mode among us, founded 
by Nature, of every mother suckling and narsing her ows child, more 
of them are raised. Thence the swift progress of population among us, 
unparalleled in Europe.”—In another letter the Philosopher says, “Af. 
ter all, wedlock is the natural state of man. ‘A bachelor ts not a com- 
plete human being. He is like the odd half of a pair of scissars, which 
has not yet found its fellow, and therefore is not even half so useful as 
they might be together.” 


What has become of “the Protestant Champion,” Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge? Is he dead? Peradventure he only sleepeth, after his great 
fatigues in the Agricultural Committee, of which he was so shining a 
Member! But why, if alive, is he mute—qhite damb? Not a word ever 
in defence of his favourite Constitutional Association——for a favourite it 
must indeed have been, before it could have extracted ten pounds ten 
shillings from Sir Thomas’s well guarded purse, Perhaps the Baronet 
by this time has found, thatit is mach easier to keep up the funds of a 
press-assanlting Society, than to keep down the poor-rates—much easier 
to gratify the vindictive passions of the corrupt, than to lower the taxes 
or increase the price of corn, or enable the farmers to pay their rents, 
Thank heaven! the war-supporters and liberty-crushers are at length, 
tasting a little of the misery they have so largely occasioned to others, 
This is good; for “‘sweet are the uses of adversity,” and empty. 
pocketed landlords will now begin to sympathize with pennyless tenants, 
and, like Chairman Gooch, at length applaud the value of Mr, 
Hume's struggles in favour of economy, though they may want the ho- 
nesty to praise him, as he did.—Sir Thomas wiil probably talk about the 
“boon” obtained for the farmer—the cessation of the horse-tax: which 
is like giving a tea-spoonfal of water to a man fainting for drink, The 
most ignorant clown in Somerset will sneer at sitch a “ boon,” though 


* set forth by Sir Thomas’s peculiar oratory; and even his Clerical eulo- 


gist, Sweet Estcourt, would look a little sour, we take it, on hearing 
such ill-timed displays, and venture perhaps to him something about 
the deplovable defalcation of tythes.—-How “the Protestant Cham. 
pion” will muster a willing public audience again, we are quite 
at aloss to conjecture. No congratulatory Pitt or County Dinners— 
no jolly yeomaury meetings—no cheering harvest-homes :—all declining, 
—gloomy as tenantry on pay-day. Bet if Sir Thomas must have « 
theatre for display, as he cannot’ find itin the House of Commons or 
elsewhere abroad, he must pluck ‘up and make one at home; which will 
have the novelty too of being all athis own expenve. His cellar must 
be made to suffer in the general decay; aud when his guests are suffici- 
entiy comfortable with sherry: and champaigne, they may get up the 
asual quantity of braves and tiee-times-threes, in joyous approbation 
of their oratorical Host—though, uuless he has reformed it altoge» 
ther, bok Wel ¢ 

No young Divine, new heneficed, can be 1 
More pert, more proud, more positive than he.” 
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In a usefal little work called The World in Miniature, there are some 
highly interesting though heart-rending faets,- inthe wolume devoted 
to Africa, respecting the abominable Slave, Trades whieh the humane 
Lord Castlereagh finds it so difficalt to compel Portugal to relinquish, 
ibough she has agreed to do so, and has hed the price paid down to-her 
for so agreeing! The following curious facts are taken from the vo- 
lume alluded to:—“ Frempung, King of the Akemists, and at the same 
time an intrepid warrior, had heard so many wonderful things respecting 
the white Sea-monsters (the European Slave traders) that though he re- 
sided very far inland, he requested the Danes to send him one of their 
people to gratify his curiosity. Kamp, aclerk, accordingly travelled 
to his court. When first. nshered into the Royal presence,’ he 
made a low obeisance, at the same time moving back his foot; on which 
his Sable Majesty conceived, that like the wild monkies, he was couching 
for the purpose of making a spriug at his head. He therefore fel! flat upon 
the ground, under theidea that he should thus escape, and that the strane 
animal would leap over him. At the same time he called out to his 
wives for protection’ and they immediately a formed acircle round him. 
His Majesty was told that this was only the salntation of the Whites ; 
but he begged that it might be dispensed with in future. He soon 
began to examine his visitor with somewhat less timidity, At first 
he took his clothes to be part of his body; and the queue of the 
Dane had led him to suppose that he was a large ape, of a species un- 
known to him, witha tail growing out of his neck. The White was thenre- 
quired to eat in his presence. In order thoroughly to satisfy himself ‘es - 
pecting his real shape, he desired that he might be requested to strip off 
his clothes. To his utter astonishment be learned that Kamp positively re- 
fused to comply in the presence of more than a hundred women, but that 
he hac no objection to show himself undressed to the King alone, On 
receiving this answer, his Majesty previously submitted to the discussion 
of his Council of State (the elders) whether it would be prndent to trast 
himself alone with a White man. They decided in the affirmative, and 
the women were ordered to retire. The Dane then stripped. Frempang 
cautiously approached nearer and nearer; he touched his limbs with fear 
and astonishment, and at length burst ont into the exclamation, “ Yes ; 
thou art indeed a man, but as white as the very Devil!” 


It is well known that heat destroys magnetism, and cold encreases 
it. . The Magnetic Poles are in ov near the Polar Circles, and where the 
greatest degree of cold prevails, there probably will be the points of 
concentration of the magaetic and ferrnginons substances in the bowels 
of the earth. This point or north magnetic pole in the Northern Hem- 
isphere, is situated on or near the north-east coast of North America ; 
bat it does.not follow from thence that the Antipodes to that point is 
the South Magnetic Pole. But the South Magnetic Pole will perhaps 
act or be in the Southern Hemisphere where the greatest degree of cold 
is, or forms the point of concentration of the magnetic and ferraginous 
anhstances. To the south of the Equator the south pole of the compass 
will dip to that point, by bejng attracted by the northern polarity of the 
south magnetic pole—for it is certain that poles of the same nature 
repeleach other. So, in like manner, the north magnetic pole has a 
southern polarity with respect to the north pole of the compass, for 
otherwise it could not attract it. From whence it follows—‘“ That the 
north magnetic. pele governs the compass in the Northern Hemisphere, 
and the south magnetic. pole in the Southern Hemisphere ; and as the 
magnetic poles may or may not be diametrically opposite to each other, 
there must be one variation of the compass in the Northern Hemisphere, 
and another variation of the compass in the Southern Hem’sphere, inde- 
pendent of each other; thonglt the change from the one to the other will 
always be gradual.’”—A circumstance not hitherto neticed—If there 
was Earth at the Poles the masses of ice, without the means of being 
detached (See Captain Cook’s acconut of New Georgia, in the South 
Atlantic ocean, where even the springs were frozen up; for he conld 
got procure any fresh water in a liquid state in summer), would become 
so enormous at each pole as to overbalance the Globe; and there never 
could be any variation of the compass, as the Poles of the Globe would 
then be the Magnetic Poles.—The greatest cold (where masses of ice 
are fixed) produces the greatest magnetism, or perhaps the concentra- 
tion of it; and which then can be no other than the magnetic Poles. 
Therefore at, sea on board of a ship, it is not probable that the dipping 
needle can ever be vertical in either hemisphere, as a ship could not ap- 
proach the magnetic pole for ice. 


Mr. Turner, in his Jonraal of a Pour in the Levant, tells ns, that 
two Mainote.robbers who had plundered a Greek priest, on leaving him 
and carryieg off his property expressed to each other their fears, lest as 
they were known to him, he sheuld excommunicate them. To deliver 
themselves from,the danger of this dreaded anathema, they returned and 
murdered him, me 
BIRTHS. 

In Forth Street, in Edinburgh, on the 28th of Jaly, Mrs. Ivon, of 
a son. . 


At Castledon, Argyllshire, on the 19thof July, the Lady of Neil 
Maclauchlan, 2sq. of a daughter, ‘ 


* 
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Breach of Promise, 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, DUBLIN, JULY 45, 1831, 


——— 


CAILA 0. M'NABIARA, 


The Jury having been sworn, Mr. Dowerrtvy, Counsel for. the plain. 
tiff, applied to the Court to Have the witnesses both for plaintiff and 
defendant removed. Lists were then exchanged, and the witnesses 
having left the Court— 


Mr. Cramprow opened the pleadings. 


Mr. Donsarty then rose, and addressed the Jury to the following 
effect: — 


Gentlemen of the Jury.— You will, I trust, bear with me shonld E 
be tedions. You are, one “and ali, the advocates of my client; and 
though L may not cope in talent with those gentlemen who are arrayed 
against me, yet it would seem that something more was requisite; it 
would appear that something of corporal power—some portion of bodily 
streagth was also uecessary in the Connsel who should undertake my 
client's case. Gentlemen, I must just tell you that the verdict lately 
obtaived in this ease was set aside on grounds merely legal, with which 
you have nothing todo; and I tell you, under the correction of the 
Court, that the setting aside of that verdict does not in the slightest 
degree affect the merits of the case. Gentlemen, in the year 1806, 
when very young, my client married Mr. Peter Caila, who died in the 
year 1809; they resided at their house, No, 16, George-street, Bry- 
anston-square, London. Mrs, Caila subsequently let that house, and 
took another in the same street; she expended 1,500/, in furnishing: 
the house she had left; Lady Carrick was hertenant in it, and. after- 
wards Lord and Lady Rodes, In the year 1841 the plaintiff was first 
introduced to Mr. M’Namara, who, I understand, is a gentleman from 
a remote part of this country, and of a most respectable family: he was 
at the time a Lieutenant or Captain in the Tower Hamlets militia. A: 
friend of Mrs. Caila bought some of her furuitare, and was accompanied. 
to her (plaintiff’s) house by the defendant. Gentlemen, from that mo- 
ment, he foliowed her like a shadow, and persevered with unremitting ; 
assiduity until he at last became the master of her person. Fertile ia 
excuses, he wielded his oft-repeated promises to lull her into security; 
he knew she had the means of supporting him--she had 3002. a year 
herself, and there were 5,000!. settled on her child. The defendant 
was not possessed of a single shilling: he was continually in pecuniary 
embarrassments, as will be proved by his own letters; he was a begear 
in circumstances; and if his counsel are now instructed to say, as on a 
former occasion, that she was his kept-mistress, shall I not fling back 
the accusation, and tell this beggar, that he who could not keep himself 
could not keep another? In one of his letters from Bath, in the year 
1813, addressed to my client, and directed “‘ Mrs. M'Namara,” ‘he says, 
that ** he is obliged to quit Bath, being unable to bay mourning.” Gen- 
tlemen, Mrs. Caila’s child died in the year 1814, afid hér death was the 
occasion of my client’s returning from France, where she was then liv- 
ing with the defendant. Qn the former trial, the only witness produ. 
ced on the part of the pleintiff, Caroline Exton, underwent a most 
severe and long-continued cross-examination by one of the ablest coun- 
sel at the bar, without any thing having transpired that could in the: 
slightest degree impeach the testimony she gave. Her cross-examin- 
ation commenced on the 9th of December, and concluded on the 11th; 
for a day and a half she set on that chair, not only. exposed to every 
question which the ingenuity of that able counsel conld put to ber, but- 
also exposed to the brow-beating looks of the defendant himseif, who 
sat directly_opposize to her, his eye fixed steadily upon her: From the 
year 1813 to the year 1817, he sent his love to her (the witness) in every’ 
letter-—he knew her every thought. She gave her evidence calmly and. 
collectedly to the last, and the jury, believing the evidence she gave, 
returned a verdict of 2,000l. for her mistress. Gentlemen, I shall now 
read a few.passages from some of the defendant's letters. (The learned 
counsel here read some of the letters.) He tells her, gentlemen, that 
“there is a pair of breeches of his in pledge for 9s. and begs of her to. 
have them secured, as the 18th would be the last day.” (laughier.) Gen-. 
tlemen, he is indebted to my client on the score of these breeches; for 
though she did release them for him, it does not appear that she ever. 
made any use of them herself; and this, even in married life, I believe, 
is not always the case! Tn his letter from Dieppe, he tells her “he has 
not Is.” and in another part he says, “‘he got 18 franes (15s. Evglish). 
for some pears which he sold, being some of the frait which grew in the. 
garden, The Tower Hamlets Militia was at one time ordered on active 
service, that is, they had to march fram London to. Bath (laughter); and. 
while my client sat the victim of corrodibg care, the defendant writes 
her a detailed account of the great perils which he encountered, before. 
he succeeded in getting possession of the inn; he does not state what 
loss was sustained, but he particularly mentions his having been exposed 
for some hours to a heavy shower—of rain; which penetrated throngh 


thes coats. (great laughter.) It reminds me, gentlemen, of Majox. 
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Stargeon's account of the forced march of Lieutenant Tripe and Ensign 
Pettypan, from Hounslow to London. According te Mr. Grady’s de- 
lineation of character, Gentlemen, the defendant is a mild, gentle, and 
amiable young mas, who had taken outhis degree in the University. 
This mild, gentle, and amiable young mau, who took ont his degree in 
the University, writes thus to the plaintiff in one of his letters :— 


- and [hada bit ofa row; he was bragging of his money, 
and of the Lords and Dukes that visited at his house; I said I could 
see none of them when he was dining on the baked meats at the ter- 
race; he then got into a passion, and I quietly knocked him down.” 





Gentlemen, this is the mild young man; bunt then he quietly 
knocked him down. The letter goes on to say, that the gentleman 
whom he quietly knocked down stated the circumstance to the com- 
manding officer, and this he terms cowardly conduct. I know not, 
Gentlemen, how far our notions maybe raised up by the chivalrous 
ideas connected with champions and gloves, that we have lately read 
so much of; bait I protest, I do not know what other line of condacta 
gentleman conldé parsue under such circumstances. On the defendant's 
return to Ireland, his father asked him how he contrived to live with- 
out money? His father was the best authority on the subject, and he 
knew tha't he was beggar. In the letter to the plaintiff, dated June 20, 
1817, he says he never can forget her to whom he owes so much. In 
that letter is this remarkable passage—“ Rest assured, that I will keep 
sacred all my promises.” Gentlemen, he 


9s —Kept the word 
OF promise to her ear, but broke it to her hope.” 


The plaintiff has been termed astrumpet, a harlot. Gentlemen, no 
wife ever behaved with greater affection; she attended this defendant 
in his illness, and never took the clothes off her back for three weeks ; 
she clung to him faithfully; she loved, honoured, and obeyed him in 
sickness and in health; and when he had recovered, and was leaving 
her, she equipped him with the means of proceeding on his journey. 
The plaintiff having heard that he was contracted in marriage at Fer- 
moy, acting under the advice of Major Hawker, proceeded to Ireland, 
accompanied by that gentleman, On arriving there; the-plaintiff having 
learned that the defendant had set outfor his father’s, in a remote part 
of Ireland, she immediately returned, The defendant, however, was 
afterwards married:to a Mrs. Peyton, a widow lady. I introduce the 
naine of this lady with extreme sympathy for her snfferitigs. It will be 
recollected, however, that 


**Siy Cupid sometimes takes his stand 
Upon a widow's jointure land!” 


Mrs. Peyton, gentlemen, had an income of 1,200. a year; the plaintiff 





had but 3001. a year; so that if the defendant's Cupid had not stambled” 


on four times the sum, perhaps he might not have changed one widow 
for the other; at all events there was 9001. a year additional, andif 
the worst came to the worst, the difference would more than pay the 
penalty, even if a verdict were returned for the full amount of the 
damages laid. Gentlemen, my client, broken-hearted and rained as she 
has been, was offered a compromise ; but she will not accept of terms. 
Those who were her triends before, shan her until her characteris estab- 
lished, ‘The offer that has been made to her, though small, would be 
likely to be more certain than any verdict you may give her ; but it is 
her character that she is most anxions to retrieve. It might not be a 
bad defence for the opposite counsel to say that she sustained no loss in 
losing him as a husband. She who has sitce had him as a husband, has 
him not as a companion—heis now a fugitive. Géntlemen, whether the 
amount of you: verdict be 5002. or 65,0001. it is more than probable 
that the result will be the same to my client,as the defendant isa 
fugitive. Should yon give averdict for the full amount at which the 
damages are laid, perhaps it may be said of you, asit was said ofa 
special jury who returned a verdict of 10,0001. in a similar case, that the 
verdict would amount to a profiilition, or if not, that it would tend to 
raise that article evormously on the fasttionable gentlemen of this city. 
That verdict, it appears, did°amountto a prohiljition, for how seldom 


do we hear of an action of this kind being tried ia Dublin. You - 


will perhaps be asked, Gentlemen of ‘the Jury, if this excellent, 
amiable, and mild young man, is to be condemped to perpetual banish- 
ment? I ask you, if such shoald be the resdlt of your verdict, where is 
the man who would deeply regret it?- After many pointed, judicious, 
and apposite remarks, Mr. Dolierty concludéd with’a declaration of the 
complete confidence and satisfaction which he felt ia leaving the cause 
of his clieut in the hand# and to the consciences of the most respectable 
gentiemen who composed the jury. [We regret very much that it has 
not been in our power to give our readers more than a mere outline of the 
very able and eloywent statement of the learned gentleman.) 


Caroline Fxton was then examined by Mr. Holwell Walshe.—The 
evidence ef this witness was nearly to the same effect as that given by 
‘her on the former trial, a full report of which we published at the time. 
Having beea sworn, she said she bad not heard apy part of Mr, Dober 
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tv’s statement that day; she knew the plaintiff for twelve years; plain- 
tiff was married to Mr. Peter Caila: they lived at No. 63, Upper 
George-street, Portman-square ; Mr. Caila lived on his property; he 
died in 1809; her mistress (the plaintiff) remained in the house about 
six months after Mr. Caila’s death: she then let her house, and went to 
live im the country ; she afterwards returned to town and took another 
honse, where she has since resided; she took it on a lease, and furnish- 
ed it herself very elegantly —the furnishing cost her between 1,4001. and 
1,500. The defendant was introdaced to her mistress by @ friend of 
his, who came to buy a sofa her mistress wished todispose of; the defen« 
dant called frequently at her mistress’s house; her mistress gave her 
(witness) particular directions that she should be denied to him when- 
ever he should call: the Captain persevered io his visits, and succeed+ 
ed in forming an intimacy with her mistress; her mistress was absent 
frony home for some days, and when she returned the Captain was with - 
her; he told witness they were marraie¢; he wanted witness to take 
her oath to keep it secret; they took a cottage at Barrosa-terrace, to 
be near his regiment; witness always looked upon him as her master 5 
he was in difficulties when he was setting out for Ireland, and was sup- 
plied with money by her mistress ; the Earl and Countess of Roden had 
her mistress’s house for four months; the Countess of Carrick had it 
for six months; when the Captain was at home he always acted as mas- 
ter af the house; when he was in difficulties at one time, he tried all his 
friends, and they would not lend him a pound; he pledged ‘her mis- 
tress’s plate at another time, and said afterwards that he wanted moe 
ney when he did it; her mistress knew nothing of the plate having 
been pawned at the time: he wrote to two or three of his friends for 
money, and they wonld ‘not lend him any; her mistress gave him money 
to enable him to go to Ireland to see his father; her mistress was very 
low spirited when ‘he was going away.—( Here the written promise fe 
marry, or pay 6,0001., was produced, and proved by the witness. ) Wit. 
ness put her signature to that paper, at thé request of the defendant = 
he said, on giving it to her mistress, “TI give you this, my dear-Harrict, 
to bind myself, that I will fulfill what Uhave there promised to yon ;” be 
was never asked to make that promise, he could hot appear on the pa- 
rade at Deptford at one time, for want of money; her mistress gave 
him 202., and he rode off to London and paid the debt; there-were two 
men in the house-looking for him at another time: he, of course, hid. 
himself ; he jumped over a wall into the ext garden, and hid himself; 
in a pig-sty (laughter); he continued in the pig-sty about an hour; he 
was confined to his bed by sickness for six months, at her mistress’s 
house; her mistress attended on him night and day, and hardly took off 
her clothes for nearly two months; Dr. Lightfoot was also in atten- 
dance: her mistress could not let any part of the house- white he was 
ill; he was ordered to take nothing but port wine, barnt-brandy, new- 
laid eggs, and cttocolate: her mistress paid all the expenses of atten- 
dance and nonrishment for bim whilst he was ill; she also purchased 
stockings and flannel waistcoats for him, and when he recovered gave 
iar 10/.\in money on his setting out ; her mistress- paid 604. for his ex- 
penses when he was alone in France; her mistress went five times to 
France with him ; witness heard him tell'two or three of his friends that 
her mistress saved his life, and that he never could have recovered only 
fur her; when he was in difficnities at another time her mistress took 
701. to assist him; Major Hawker, who was the Major.of the regiment ~ 
inwhi¢h the Captain held his commission, went to Ireland with her 
mistress; her mistress paid his expenses; Major Hawker is between 
50 and 69 years of age. 

(Here nine letters from the defendant to the plaintiff were proved by the 
witness.) 

Cross-examined by Sergeant Joy.—Witness was servant of all work 
«was to have eight guineas a year; is sure her mistress had no secrets ; 
the lady’s name who came to bny the sofa was Mrs. Hamilton; her 
mistress called herself, to her own friends Mrs, Caila; supposes that it 
might be about six months after her mistress was introduced to the Cap- 
tain that she went away with him; he was introduced some time in 
Jannary ; thinks they went away in the latter end of March; the Cap- 
tain:siept in her mistréss’s house, and was master of it; they took lodg- 
ings then near the barracks ; witness would not’ have lived witlt them if 
shehad known: they were not married; witness is not married; never 
had a family; knows a.person.of the name of Ryan; does not recollect 
having ever seen at her mistress’s house a Dr. Bryan: does not kaow, 
any one of the name of Bryan; witness did swear on the former 
trialto the payment of 203.; believes she did mot then mention the 
601., the 102., the stockings, the flannel waistcoats, or the-pig-stye ; wit- 
ness is no relation of Mrs. Calla’s, never represented herself as being 
such ; plaintiff and defendant always lived on very good terms ; once or 
twice they had alittle sniff about money matters ; from the-year 1811" 
to 1816 they lived together ; he was then away for two or three months, 
bnt came back in 1816; heard from himself of his having got 5i., 101.', 
aud 202., from her mistress; the plate pawned. by Captain M"Namara : 
was left in his care by her mistress. : 

The. marriage of the defendant with Mrs, Peyton was bere admit... 
ted by the defendant's counsel. 
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Mr. James Menzies, agent for the plaintiff, proved having demand- 
ed by letter, the penalty of 5,0004, ; also the sum of nearly 6@0iexpended 
for plaintiff's use. This demand was made previously to the action be- 
ing brought. 

Mr. Gootn having asked Mr, Menzies where tue witness, Caroline 
Exton, resided since she came to Dablia, that gentleman answered, “ at 
his house ;”’ and the reason of this he explained by stating, that it was 


intimated to him that attempts would be made to tamper witiy her, and. 


on be found it necessary to go down to Howth to meet her when she 


Counsel for the plaintiff here closed their case. 


‘A discussion then took place as to the propriety of adjourning to the 
following «day (Tharsday), it being then four o'clock. Counsel for the 
plaintiff strongly urged the necessity of going on, stating that the bene- 
ficial effects of excluding the witnesses would be done away by the delay, 
as the defendant's witnesses would come prepared the next-day ; they 
would be made acquainted with the statement of connsel and the evidence 
rene adduced, awd thus the ends of justice in some measure be de- 

eated. 

The Jury having been consulted, eight, incliding the foreman, were 
for going on with the trial, the other fonr were for an adjournment. 


The court ultimately adjourned to Thursday morning. 


Counsel for the plaintiff wished it to be andersteod that this adjourn” 
ment was against their consent. 


SECOND DAY, THURSDAY. 


Mr, Sergeant Joy stated the defendant’s case, and witnesses were 
called for the defence, 


Johan Bryant, a medieal gentleman, said he lived at No. 15, Edge- 
ware-road, London ; he knew: the house of Mrs, M’Namara, as she then 
called herself; she sent for witness to attend her niece, Caroline Exton, 
professionally, and that he delivered her of a female child in Mes. 
Caita’s honse, on the 30th of October, 1817; that Mrs. Caila paid him 
for his attendance, and said that Caroline Exton was her niece. 

Mr. Crampton cross-examined this witness, who said his practice 
was very.extensive; he attends at igast 300 patients in the course of a 
years he could not forget the time and circumstance, as Caroline’s wad 
a peculiar case. He was apprized of this trial when in London, as 
counsellor Phitlips had spoken to him on the subject. Mr. Phillips asked 
witness if ever he attended a woman at Mrs. Caila’s house; he said 
that he believed he had, and on resorting to his ledger, where lie had 
made the entry of his attendance, he found it was set down in his day- 
book, in the name of M’Namara, and in his ledger as Caila; he could 
not be. mistaken in the person, as the peculiar ‘circumstances of Caro- 
fine’s case would never be erased from his memory. Mr. Phillips asked 
him if he had any objection to go into a. court of justice and give evi- 
dence? He said not, but af that time thonght the trial was to take place 
iw London. He had seen Caroline pass him in Dublin, for the first time 
since he attended her in her lying-ivn. Witness is allowed ten guineas 
per day, while he shail be out of Londoo on this business. 


The next witness was Anne M’Donnell: knows Mrs, Caila; lived 
with her in London ; remembers the time that Caroline Exton was de- 
livered of a female child: she, witness, and -Mrs.Caila, went for Dr. 
Bryant, who attended Caroline in her lying-in. 


The next witness, Dr. John Moore, was an assistant surgeon in the 
Tower Hamlets Militia: went into that regiment in 1808, and resigned in 
1813. Captain M’Namara and he were very intimate ; they were both 
in the regiment at the same time; Captain M’Namara generally dined 
at the mess; Mrs. Caila had lodgings opposite the barrack hospital; he. 
saw Captain M’Namara at Mrs. Cai'a’s lodging and always thought she 
was a kept woman; witness knew Mrs. Jackson, to be a kept woman; 
never saw Mrs. Caila in her company. 

Some other witnesses were examined, who deposed to the same 
effect. 


Mr. WatsHe delivered a most powerful and eloquent speech to 
evidence, ou behalf of the plaintiff. 


The noble Jupce then charged the Jury, who retired for abont half 
an hour, and then returned with a verdict for the plaintiff, for 2,000/, 
damages, and 6d. costs, 


There was a bill of exception$ taken by. the defendant’s counsel on 
three distinct grounds, eye 


DEATHS, 
At Ratherglen, in Seotland, on the 24th of Jaly, Lieut--Gen. Jobn 
Spens, of Stonelaw. 
At Bertram House, Hampstead, on the 19th of Jniy, in his 84th 
year, George Gibson, Esq. formerly of Rotterdam. 
At Parknook, on. the 18th of July, Robert A. Parker, second son 
ef Charlies Parker, Esq. 


At Huacho, ia Perd, on the 19th of February, the infant daughter 
o; Lord and Lady Cochrane, dean ' , 
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Selections. 


Written on the Tth December, the Anniversary of the “Legal Murder” 
of Algernon Sidney. 








Oh! still in Britain’s record dear! 
Sidney, this day demands a tear, 

That saw thee sink beneath the blow 
Which laid our ancient freedom low; 
That gave awhile the land her care 

A tyraut’s dark revenge to share. 

And wasted in ignoble death 

The statesman’s, patriot’s, -hero’s breath. 
Ye, Victim of relentiess fate, 

What tear thy wrongs may expiate ? 
What deep lament shall e’er atone 

For Justice scorned and Right o’erthrown? 
O’er thee, though England’s Genius shed, 
The drop that sanctifies the dead, 

And prondly iv her roll of fame 
Transmit to latest t'me thy name, 

And on thy consecrated tomb ' 
The wreath eternal bid to bloom, 

Yet sleep not now. Arise and tread 
The land for which the brave have bled; 
Spirit of Sidney! once again 

Be seen among the walks of men; 

O now for us in danger’s hour 

Dismay the hostile bands of power! 

O bid each slumbering soul awake! 
With thy own voice Oppression shake! 
And be thy blood, whose crimson stain 
Shall still the torpid arm arratgn ; 

Thy blood, which, flowed to warn the land 
The deeds of tyrants to withstand, 

And roused the quick, the quenchless flame, 
That borst the galling bonds of shame; 
Ob? be it now the spell of might 

To teach our hearts a freeman’s right! 
To daunt the reckless force that fain 
Would bind us in its brazen chain; 

To bid on myriad eyes appear 

The patriot’s proud, indignant tear, 
When lawless power and armed throngs 
Heap the sad store of human wrongs; 
And more, to prompt a nation’s will 

To crush the yet incipient ill, 


SONG OF THE SPIRITS OF EVENING, 
Tre sun is sinking in the deep, 

We will sing him to his sleep. 
Gently touch the magic shell, 

Softly sing—farewell, farewell! 
Hark, the distant echoes swell, 
Once again —farewell, farewell! 
Along the east, the clonds move slow, 
And settle there, like Alps of snow; 
Now they catch the setting beam, 
Brightly, see, their red peaks gleam! 
Thither will we fly, and leap 

From aérial steep to steep. 

Not the linntsman, when he bonnds 
Blithely, with his horn and hounds, 
O’er the glacier’s frozen sea, 

Shall more blithely bound than we, 
The Alpine clouds fast melt away 
Into the cold. sky’s kindred grey ; 
Let us haste, for, when they vanish, 
Quickly Night onr train will banish. 
Now, farewell, oh! glorious sun, 
Thy toils are o’er, thy race is run! 
Thou hast sunk on Ocean's breast, 
We have sung thee to thy rest; 
Hark, the distant echoes swell, 
Once again—farewell—farewell 


DEATHS, 


At New York, on the 18th of May last, the Rev. David Williamson, 
8 native of Fifeshire, aad for upwards of $0 years pastor of the Associate 
Congregation, Whitehaven. 
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an ¢ Enigma for Soluttow. 


To the Editor ef the Caleutta Journal. 
my march up the Country, [ met with the following 
one of the Buildings, with directions that whoever 
it should forward it to you, which I now do, in hopes 
the 


Sir, 

On 
Enigma in 
might find 
that some of your numerous Readers may be able to give 
true solution of it. 


The costliest part of a Lady’s full dress, 
Aud three-fourths of a word which the truth doth express; 

To these add a substantive now out of fashion, 

Which a century ago helped to craze all the nation; 

It will give you a place where in spite of the weather 
Each morning and evening are huddlec together 
A strange theory of females, all frolic and fun, 

Engaged to accomplish what cannot he done, 

3ut the oddest of fancies, it is in my mind, 

What they constantly seck for, they hope not to find, 


Rajemahl, Feb. 1, 1822. ———_— T 
Cast indian Jury Question. 


To the Blitor of the Caleutta Journal. 

Ihave just read “ AN Exquinen’s” Letter in your Jour- 
NAL of tu-day, concerning the right of Easr-Inptans to sit on 
Juries; wherein he cites a precedent which happened long ago, 
ia the case of Mr. Weston, the illegitimate Sou of a European 
sitting asa Petit Juryman oa the Trial of Nundo Comar, Behader 
but at the same time be admits that it cannot, until the facts are 
better ascertained, be quoied as a case in point. Afier remark- 
ing what recently fell from the Bench, viz. That it was the Sheriff's 
duty, and not theirs, to sammoa such persons as he conceives 
qualified, ** AN Exquirnek” proceeds thus: ‘‘Since the Court 
will not formally decide the point, but feaves it apparently to the 
discretion of the Sheriff, some one of the public-spirited, inde- 
pendent, and liberal-minded Gentlemen who not uafrequently 
fill that hich office, will take on himself the responsibility of sum- 
moning East-Inptans to attend oneitherJury. If any exception, 
or challenge, or arrest of judgment be moved, the Question must 
be argued and met. This would be the most desirable course, 
and is that most likely to occur; but if otherwise, and no diffi- 
culty is started ou the part of the Crown or Prisoner, then the 
desired precedent is set.’ 


P. M. 





Sir, 


The wi a9 of my now addressing you is, that An En- 
QuiRER” may be informed, that he need not go lack to Nundo- 
Comar’s Trial nt the important precedent; nor iroub!e anyone to 
prove that Mr, Weston satas a Juryman ;—nor nee? he rest 
supine until some “ public-spirited, independent, and liberal- 
minded Gentleman should fill the office of Sheriff; for during 
the very lust sessions Mr. Henry Chalcraft, Carver and Guilder, 
was regularly summoned and sat as a Petit Juryman on several 
trials. The late Sessions yielded the very precedent so much 
desired. The late Sheriff presented the sublime character so 
much anticipated !— 

A friend has just called, and offers to bet a Lottery Ticket that 
both the late Sheriff and his Deputy are just as ignorant of the fact 
as “An Evxquirer.” However, be that as it may, it is an unques- 
tionable truth, that an “ East-[np1an” sat asa Juryman on several 
trials last sessions. The verdicts then returned are citMer to be 
held legal or they are not. If they are legal, the right of East 
Indians to sit as Jurors is put beyond all question, If they are not 
legal, the penalties inflicted on the prisoners must be instantly re- 
scinded. and ample satisfaction made to them for the injury sus- 
tained. In short,whether East-Indians are or are not eligible to sit as 
Jurymen, may now be brought to the speediest i issne. Let Mr, Fer- 
gusson be instructed tomake a motion in behalf of some indi- 
vidual, who may be found suffering the penalty of a sentence 
consequent to a verdict to which Mr. Chalcraft contributed. The 
Question will then be solemnly argued, and the Bench compelled 
to give a decision, Such another opportanity may not soon occur. 
It should not be lost. 


Durruntollah, Feb. 9, 1822. AN INFORMER. 
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Bombay Gasette. 


We have peculiar gratification in complying with the re- 
quest of Eis Excellency the Conde do Rio Pardo, late Governor 
General of Portuguese India, to give publication to the following 
expression of his sentiments on the distinguished attention which 
he has received from our respected Chief, and the Government 
and society of this hospitable little Island, during his residence 
on it. Such tributes speak for themselves; they are equally ho- 
norable to those who pay them, as to those whose virtues they 
record.—-We understand His Excellency proposes to leave this 
for the Brazils about the 4th or Sth proximo. 


Sir, To the Editor of Bombay Gazette. 
Intending shortly to Iéave this country, T beg you will 
announce in your Paper of the 23d instant, that if any person 


conceive be has any just claim against me or any of my family, 
he may wait on me at my residence till the end of this month. 


In discharge of a duty of gratitude, Lalso earnestly beg that 
you will through the mediam of the same Paper announce my 
public acknowledgements for the politeness, consideration, and 
maguanimity with which I was received and have been treated 
during the whole — of my residence here, by all the Generals, 
as wellas by the Civil and Millitary Societies, but above all by 
His Excellency the Governor the Honorable Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone and the Members of Government. 


« 


Tam, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
Bombay, Jan, 21, 1822. CONDE DO RIO PARDO, 


Penang Gasette. 


We have occasionally had the pleasure to give to our Bengal 
Readers the choice morceaux cut out by the Censors of the Press 
at Madras and Penang; yet the peace of India—strange to say—— 
remains as perfectly undisturbed as if they had never seen the 
light. At the former place, the Censor is relaxing every day, and 
we are sometimes indebted to the Madras Papers for articles that 
could notbe published originally in Calcutta without raising a 
great oulery against the horrors of an Open Press. We had 
began to hope indeed that a more liberal System was beginning 
to prevail throughout the East in general, with regard to the Pab- 
lic Journals, as we had even dawnings of this liber: lity on the 
Press of China, which some of our late Extracts from the Pekin 
Gazette must have But the light does not appear to 
have reached Penang yet ;—as the instance we are about to quote 
will shew, Itappears that suspicions having been excited as to 
an unfair distribution of some Copies of Prints that were sub- 
scribed for in that Island, an admirer of the character and 

talents of the Artist wishing to rescue his name from unjust im- 
putations, and to do an act of justice tothe Public at the same 
time, wrote a short paragraph for the Penane Gazette, to elicit 
information on the subject, This was prepared by the Printer, but 
refused admission by the Censor, “ because” our Correspondent 
says “it spoke the truth.” The rejected paragraph has been enclos- 
ed to us in type, just as it camedrom the Printer’s hands, and we 
subjoin it, that our Readers may sec how great the horror of an 
Open Press (of which we have had such eloquent denunciations 
here) must be at Penang, where such a paragraph as this even 
could not be permitted to appear. 


REJECTED PARAGRAPH. 


“The Views of this Island, by Captain Smirn, of the Ben- 
gal Engineers, have beea received, and they are executed with 
that excellence which had been anticipated from the Pencjl of so 
skilful an Artist; bat there appears to be much dissatisfaction 
among the Subscribers, in the distribution of the Drawings, some 
having received them on Cards and others on common Drawing 
Paper, a distinction which from the known respectability and im- 
partiality of Captain Suita could never have been intended by 
him ; séme one of the favored few may, perhaps, be able to ex- 
plain or account for such an invidious distinction, when all have 
contributed alike towards the performance.” 





shewn, 
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Chinese Document. 


An Official Document from the Vice-Roy or Governor General of Can- 
ton, to His Imperial Majesty Taou Kwang, concerning the alleged misman- 
agement of Howqua, in reference to the importation of Opium, dated the 
first year of Taou Kwang, 10th moon, 14th day, Nov. 8th 1821. 


A Memorial to the Emperor concerning an exbibition of the Law 
Strictly to prehibit Opium, and to request the will of His Majesty re- 
specting a Hong Merchant, who for his mismanagement has been depriv- 
ed of the Cap Knob, and the rank which it denotes; till it shail be here- 
after seen how he will conduct himself in the duty of cutting off the in- 
troduction of astrictly prohibited commodity. ‘The Memorialis hereby 

“laid before his sacred Majesty for his inspection. Opium is an article 
the poison of which cnters our country trom beyond sea, and it is ex- 
tremely hurtiul to men’s hearts, and to the public morals. 


The late Governor Tscang, and I also repeatedly, in conjunction 
with successive Hoppos, made a strict search for and prohibition of this 
commodity ; but crafty natives, with devillish iagenuity, and manifold 
schemes in hundreds of forms, contrive by stealth, to pass it over the 
frontier. On endeavouring to trace the cause and considering all the 
various methods of putting a stop to Opium, it appears less practica- 
ble after it has once entered the country, than before ithas gaiwed ad- 
mission to the interior. 


In cases uf prosecutions on account of Opium heretofore, the im- 
mediate offenders merely have been seized and punished, but there has 
been no means of prosecuting the first venders of it, and exclusive of 
these, the thousands and tens of thousands of dispersed streams from 
beyond seas are still farther beyond the reach of prosecution. 


Since I came to my present situation, I have in conjanction with 
the Hoppo, often discovered and seized Opium ; aud burning of Opium, 
when bronght betore Government, is a constant occurrence: but uniess 
the source be stopped np, the streams will flow. 


I have found out that the principal sources whence Opinm comes, 
are three; first, the Portuguese, next the English, and thirdly the 
Americans. The Portuguese who live in Macao, when they go to their 
own conutry for cargo, or to other nations to trade, bring back Opium 
with them and sell it by stealth. . The Luglish Opium is smuggied | find 
by the sailors and such people ; their Company’s Captains dare not bring 
it themseives, and the American Natious being destitute of ‘A King's 
swift sounding Beil’ (the authority of a Kiug) the Captains themselves 
bring Opium to Canton, 


During the 20th vear of Kea King, an imperial order was received 
saving * If ove Ship brings Opium, the whole Cargo of that one Ship 
shali be th own bark, aul sit shall not be allowed to trade—if all the Ships 
bring Opium, then must the whole Cargoes of ail the Ships be thrown 
back and none of them allowed to trade, and the Ships mast be expelled 
from the port and sent back to their own country.” 


This is sincerely the right way to cleanse the source —bnt hereto- 
fore when [, and the Hoppos have descended to the Gate, te promulgate 
Edicts to the Chicis of the several nations, the Edicts have been deliver- 
ed to the Hong Meichants, to write them out in foreign characters and 
make them known; so that the promulgation of the Edict depends en- 
tirely on the Merchants revereutly obeying and respectfully publishing 
the laws and regulations of the Celestial Empire; and thereby causing 
fear and dread to be feit; bat they receive the document transmit- 
ted and so ends the business—ftor the Hong Merchants and the 
Foreigners are most intimately and closely connected, and al- 
thongh the foreigners who smuggle Opium can impose on the eyes 
and ears of us your Majesty’s Servants, yet it is impossible for 
them to impose on the eves and ears of the Hong Merchants. If 
the Hong Merchants would not connive at the business, but when 
they found that a Ship had Opinm on board, were to report it to Go- 
verument, then we might in obedience to the Imperial order throw back 
the Cargo, and disallow the Ship being traded with, aud betore the ar- 
vival of Opium might issue preadmonitions and proclaim severe th: eat- 
nings; thus foreigners who come several times ten thousand miles, 
woald not dare to bring Opicem with them, being a prohibited ariicle; 
and so cut themselves off trom a regular tvade in Tea, and other commo 





dities. 

In this way if Mandafines and Merchants will with one heart unite 
their strength and aet in this business, although they may not at once be 
able to eutit off entirely: yet distant foreigners will hear the report 
and become afraid, and in the course of a few years it may be hoped 
that this custom will gradually cease. 

Lut for several years ithes never heen seen that the Hong Mer- 
chants have reported @ single case, for they merely endeavour to be on 
@o00 teams with the Foreigners, and disregard the injury of their native 
country—vhic és snanifeet and very easily seen 

Amongst the Iloug Merchants, Howqua is the Head Leader, and 
the duty use especiahy Jevelyes on bios, and he is also most intimately 
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acquainted with the Foreigners’ dispositions, and the affairs of the seve- 
ral nations, but now he is combined with all the other Merchants and 
connives at these transactions ; a conduct extremely detestable. 


[ have, together, with Ta the Hoppo, respectfully quoted the Im- 
perial Edict of the twentieth year, and enjoined it strictly on all the 
Chiets of the several nations, and have secretly enquired for and found 
out the villanons Natives who are the receivers of Opium, and have pu- 
nished them to the ntmost extent of the law; and as itis incambent, I 
request an Imperial order to pluck from Howqua’s Cap, the Badge of the 
Third Degree of rank, conferred on him by an order in council, and to 
make it his duty to lead torward the other Merchants to exert themselves 
strenuously in obedience to the Imperial commands to cutoff entirely 
the Opinm traffic. 


If, in the space of one or two years, he manages well, and the 
Opiam be diminished to almost nothing, it will be proper to request an 
Imperial order, graciously to restore to him his Button; but if the busi- 
ness goes on as before, and all the Merchants connive end traffic with the 
subject, or go so far as to combine to play illegal tricks, then his crime 
should be sevegely punished, to be a warning to Hong Merchants who 
will not exert themselves to find out and out off a contraband com- 
modity. 

1 reverently copy this Memorial, and prostrate beg His Imperial 
Mayesty’s inspection thereof, and that its request may be granted. 


Taou Kwang, \st Year, 10th "oon 14th day. 


Aadress of Mir. Bacy. 


We have seen the Address of Mr. Lacy, to the Society of Calentta, 
published in the Jonn Burt of yesterday: and it is a!tocether so lamen- 
table a failure to establish its professed object, that bat for its extreme 
length, we should have re-printed it entire, as the best method of shew- 
ing its imperfections. The following heads of the Address, are, however, 
worthy of recapitulatioa :— 


Ist.— Mr. Lacy has too high an estimation of the liberality of this 
Society to think they would even permit him, much more be desirous 
that he should CowPROMISE Hts HONOR, according to the wishes of the 
Calentta Journalist. 


2nd.—He asserts that his ruin was planned before the commence- 
ment of his present sett of Coucerts:-——by whom he does not say. 

$rd.—That by the publication of Mr. Linton’s Pamphiet, in reply 
to his own, about a year and haif ago, the door was for ever shut against 
any sort of communication between Mr, Linton and himself; and he had 
resolved that until an ample apolugy should be made by that Gentleman, 
ho circumstance whatever, were it connected with the highest emolu- 
ment possible, should ever induce him, knowingly, to be in the society 
of Mr. Liason, 


4th.--That althongh he is a Servant of the Public, he is not to sacri- 
fice the feelings of a Gentieman, nor tamely submit to form a union with 
one who has abused him, mere?y because the Journaiist dictates such union, 


5th.-That when a Meeting took place at the Town Hall last season, 
he was not the eanse of the failure of an attempt then made to get up 
Concerts which should unite all the talents existing in the Settlement. 


6th..—That up to that period, Mr. Livton’s Pamphlet not being 
published, every injury or insalt that he had received, he Hav forgiven 
in true Christian feeling, Bat that this was a sin which was altege- 
ther beyond his power to pardon. 

7ith.—That notwithstanding all this, he. was daily annoyed by an 
attempt on the pert of the Journalist, to BULLY him into an union, which 
is equally undesired by Mr. Liuton: that this said Journalist will not 
allow the Public to ENJeY such entertainment as Mr. and Mrs. Lacy 
have it in their pawer to offer them, without dictating the course they 
ought to pursue; and tirat by inviting the Public to cease their patro- 
nage, this same Journalist would compel the Lacys to a anion, which he 
(the Journalist) and not they (‘he Public) dictates ; a union which Mr, 
Lacy trusts that every Gentleman will agree with him can never, 
as long as Mr. Lintun’s Pamphlet is unapologized for, be brought abaut. 


Sth.—That as to the prices of admission to the Concerts, Mr. Lacy 
admits them to be high, and regrets the necessity of making themso. The 
reasons assigned are, that they were se before his arrival in the country, 
and thet as Mr. Schmidt was eagaged a/ter their Book for the last Concert 
was in eireniation, the only chance of making sufficient mouey to cover this 
additional expence (as the regular Subscription List was inadequate to 
this) was to charge the Nun-Subscribers 20 rupees instead of 16, of which, 
however, he had heard no complaint. That, however, if the Editors of the 
Govennment and Inpta Gazerres,Joun Buii,and the Hurgaru,( whose 
intercourse with those rauks of society interested in the business, is more 
likely to acquaintthem wiih the public feeling than Mr. Lacy), will only 
take the trouble te signify that it is the general wish that the price should 
be reduced, Mr. Lacy wilisubmit, though be should be an actual loser 
by it. 
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9th.—That he still contradicts the report concerning the price of 
admission to Mr. Scheidlenberger’s Concert; and assures the Public, 
that, in spite of the strensous efforts of the Joarnalist to make it ap- 
pear that he has no deference for their opinion, there exists not two per- 
sons in the worid more desirous to deserve their future favors, or more 
grateful forthe past, thaa their very humble Servants Mr. and Mrs. Lacy. 

On these heads, wh.ch we shall follow in their numerical order, our 
remarks will be equaily brie. 


Ist.—The Calcutta Journalist has no wish whatever, that Mr. Lacy 
should compromise his honor: although he does not imagine that the 
Society of Calcutta are such jealous Guardians of it, that they would not 
permit Mr, Lacy to tarnish it by singing with Mr. Linton. 


2.1.—Since the conspirators against Mr. Lacy’s ruéx are not named, 
we can only say that we donot believe such ascheme was ever thought 
of, much less actually planned, by any persons whatever. 


3d.—That the resolution never, knowingly, to hein the society of 
Mr, Linton, however great the emolumeut, may be congenial enough to 
Mr. Lacy’s feelings :—but can be of no avail, in persuading the Public of 
his readiness to meet their wishes. At Mr. Scheidlenberger’s Concert, 
Mr. Linton was repeatedly within sia feet distance of Mr. Lacy, close 
to the Orchestra, vet the iatter neither faltered in his voice, nor swooned 
away athis presence. Where would have beea the danger of letting him 
come an inch nearer; say five feet, eleven ?—At that distance he might 
have taken a violencelio in the Orchestra, or even a part ina vocal piece, 
and the differeace of aninch in proximity of situation cannot make the 
differeace of being im a man’s society and out of it. 


4th.—Mr. Lacy was never advised to form an union with any one, 
merely because the Journalist dictated it ; but because the Concerts would 
be mure perfect by a union of all the professional and amateur strength, 
than by one-third of the former, and one-tenth of the latter; and jf this 
be not a good reason, let it be confuted, 


5th.—Mr. Lacy was so far the cause of the failure of the Committee 
to get up United Concerts last season, that he and Mrs. Lacy objected to 
come into the plan proposed by that Committee for such union, except on 
terms that rendered it impracticable, 


6th. —If Mr. Lacy napia true Christian feeling, forgiven all insults 
and injuries up to the day of Mr. Lintou’s Pamphlet appeariug, from what 
part of the Christian code did be learn to st: op there? There is but one 
sin which that code describes as unpardonable: Surely this is not it. 
True Christian feeling forgives all things as ithopes to be forgiven; and 
does not admit of such nice distinctions as writen differences ‘and printed 
disputes ; for this was ali the distinction here. The unpardonable sin of Mr. 
Liuton’s Pamphlet was, that it crew trom Mr. Lacy a public pledge that 
he would answer it, which stands at this moment unredeemed, because 
the main parts of it were really unnaswerable ; and there are few things, 
(as we know by experience) that men are so uuwilling to forgive as 
being beateainargament, The folly of Mr. Lacy, great as it has been 
in many things, was never greater than in this strange mixture of affected 
chivalry and religion, at one moment forgiving alliu true Christian feeling, 
aud at another being determined not to compromise his Aunor as a Gen- 
tleman, thongh he liad failed to redeem his pledge as a man, 


7th.—The Journalist seldom writes or thinks of Mr. Lacy, except 
on occasions when the latter comes before the Phblic with some new pre- 
teasion only more hollow and ungrounded than ail that preceded it ; 
and when he does allude to his extravagancies, it is from no wish to BULLY 
him into compliance, unless reasoning may deserve that epithet. The 
Journalist also necessarily allows the Public to enjoy what they please ; 
unless shewing them that forty instruments would make a better band 
than four, may bedeemed an obstacle to their pleasure :—and thongh he 
thinks the Public owe ic to themselves to shape their patronage according 
to the real merits of the candidates, it does not follow, irom any System 
of Logic with which he is acquainted, because he invires the Public to a 
certaiu line of couduct, that he therefore Compess them to do as he dictates. 
No cranium bat the cunningly-contrived one in which this parodox origi- 
nated, could have imegined any thing s6 ingenious or so new ; indeed the 
Author of this bright idea woald do well to turn his attention from Music 
to the higher branches of Philosophy, and foudd a new Sect of Reasoners. 


8th.—We do not complain of high prices merely; but of high prices 
for low tare. If, as Ma. Lacy admits, the few regular Subscribers on his 
Book were insufficient to cover the extra expence of the present season, 
a wnion of all parties would have filled the empty pages of the said Bodk 
speedily: and if a necessity existed for raising a certain sum, it would be 
better to have met that necessity by making the Patertainment popular 
at a moderate price, than unpopular at a digi one. As, however, the 
four Editors of the GovernmentGaszerrte, [nora Gazerre, Jonn Bunt, 
and HurkaRu, are called upon to signify what they consider to be the 
public wish in this respect, we hope they will answer the call with frank- 


ness. Our own behef is that the imperfection of the Concerts is the 
chief cause of complaint, and not the price ; though few would be willing 


to pay for a meagre Entertainment, what ought to entitle them to a full 
aud perfect one 
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9th.—Mr. Lacy’s vague contradiction of the report concerning the 
price of admission to Mr. Scheidlenberger’s Concert, can deserve very 
little credit ; since he declines to speak distinctly on that head, or to 
deny that he objected to their being lowered and prevailed on Mr. 
Scheidlenberger to raise them to the standard of his own. In addi- 
tion to what we before advanced on this subject, we shall now state that 
on this head we spoke most advisedly—for Mr. Scheidlenberger’s scale 
of prices were prepared for advertizing in the Journal at a lower rate, and 
were afterwards unwillingly altered by the Advertizer himself, because Mr, 
and Mrs. Lacy objected to their being redaced.—Besides this, we are autho- 
rized to state that there is a Letter in existence, written in English, by 
Mr. Lacy’s own hand, and which can be produced if necessary, in whicl 
he stipulates, that Mr. Schmidt shall sing for Mr. Scheidienberger only on 
condition of the latter making his prices equal to their own! ! !— 


Whether, therefore, it will be thought that there are really no two 
persons living who are more desirous to deserve the futare favors of the 
Public, or who are more gratefal for the past, than their very humble ser- 
vants, Mr. and Mrs. Lacy—we leave the public to judge—The high sense 
of honor, which as a Gentleman Mr. Lacy could not compromise, and 
the trae Christian feeling by which he professes to have been 
actuated in forgiveness of injuries, would have obtained more credit 
for sincerity, if those unincky facts did not seem to imply that 
Chivairy aud Religion appear to have had a less share in those tran- 
sactions than Avarice and Vanity; the first of the most selfish and 
proscribing kind, and the last founded on an assumed importance 
wholly unwarranted by the profession in which they move. ‘There are 
indeed public professors of Fine Arts whose names descend to posterity. 
We have those of Musical Composers from Paisiello and Handel down 
to Rossini and Bishop; we have Painters from Raphael to Reynolds ; 
Scnlptors from Roubilliac to Chantry; and Players from Garrick to Kean, 
who will live in after ages; Jut who ever heard of a Singer or a Dancer 
beyond the next generation? Yet these persons, on the score of their 
profession only, look down even on Musical Composers and on Players as 
mach below them in rank; and are quite indignant at the mention of 
an Instrumental Orchestra, on the Stage, as worthy of equal considera- 
tion with themselves; and fancy, because they have the countenance 
of some few great names, that this is to compensate for every other 
claim on the patronage of a community, each individual of which, as far 
as their Concerts are assisted by them, is entitled to the same regard, as 
long as all are called on to pay thesame price for admission to their 
Public Entertainments. 


The Public are, however, quite sick of these discordant proceed- 
ings ;—and as the fate of empires do not hang upon a Seng, it willbe 
no public loss if the subject is never again adverted to iu print. 


Sporting Entelligenre. 
CALCUTTA MEETING, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1822 





Match for 100 Gold Mohurs.—G. M. 
1 Mr, Walter's br. c. Cannonade, by Smolensko, 4 years, st. 
(Ww. Smith,)..... coocs 8 
2 Mr. Oakeley's ch. f. Caroline, by Woeful, 4 years,...... 8 0 
A good Race.—Time 1’ 56” 
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Match for 200.Gold Mohurs.—T, M. 


1 Mr. James’s gr. A. h. Sir Lowry, , (J. Johnston) 
2 Capt. J. Hunter’s gr. A. h, Highlander, a 


bates 
2 to 1 on Sir Lowry—easy—Time 4’ 10” 
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Match for 50 Gold Moburs.—a, ft.—H. M. 
1 Walter's br.c f. Beggar Girl,by Vagrant,2 vears,(T.Wiley,) 6 0 





2 Mr. Oakeley’s ch. c. f. Irene, by Flamingo, 3 years, ...... 8 0 
Won Exsy.—Time 58” 
Match for 100 Gold Mohars.—h. /t.—R. C. 


1 Capt. J. Hunter's b. c. h. ees by Barbarian, 5 rete 
Bell,) 


(W. ‘mein Bendatabnenl anadileeeanwcaceis 8 7 
2 Mr. Oakeley’ sb. c. m. Goat, by Voung Gohannah, Syeare, e ¢ 
Won Easy. 
Match for 100 Gold Mohars.—aA, ft.—-T. ¥. C 
1 Mr. Walter’s ch. c. c. Kengfisher, by Flamingo, 3 years, 
CW MAN 6a. cata pasado nt hen aneakohawiabessesa> esis 8 7 
2 Mr. Oakeley’s b. c. f. Fair — by Johnny, 3 years, 8 7 


Match for 25 Gold Mohars,~R, C. 
1 Mr. Green's gr. A, lh. Adonis, a feather, (T. Wilev,) 
2 Me. Mack's ch, A, h, Punch, a feather, 
Time 3° 42” 
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The Praper. 


Written during a Storm, on the River. 








’Tis night,—upon the drear and dusky waste 
Stalks forth the ruthless Monarch of the Storm ; 
The keen blasts hurtle fiercely round his head, 
Where, for a crown, the thunder-cloud is placed, 
Whose jewels are the lightning’s bickering red : 
A robe of sleet floats o’er his giant form, 

And the firm earth is troubled at his tread ; 
Before him rattles the destroying hail, 

The driving: mist, and the dark howling gale ; 
Whilst devastation with her ghastly crew 

Still, like the hounds of Hell, his steps pursue. 
Grant me, kind Heaven, at such an hour, 

My little lowly pleasant bower, 

The curtains drawn—the door closed fast 

To bid defiance to the blast; 

A blazing fire upon the hearth 

A well-trimm’d lamp, my room all bright 

And sparkling with its cheerful light; 

A mind at ease, a generous bowl, 

The Friend, or Mistress of my soul, 

To con with me, of grief or mirth 

Some moving tale of standard worth; 

Poor innocent Clarissa’s woes, 

Or stout Don Quixotte’s overihrows. 

Or else, in social intercourse 

Of miod with mind—through all the range, 
Which Fancy and Philosophy 

To cultivated tastes supply, 

With kindly converse—grave or gay 

We'll pass the stormy hours away. 

Now let us trace the vent’rous brave 

Who dare the ice-berg and the wave, 

To pierce the freezing tides which roll 

With night and tempest round the pole; 

Then change the theme, and dwell upon 

The latest wreath by CoRNWALL won 

In the sweet fields of Poesy. 

On mighty Byron’s harp of fire, 

On Campset.’s sweet and polish’d lyre, 

And Croty’s glorious imagery : 

Or else, discuss the sister art ; 

How Hayvon’s perfect mastery 
Touches and elevates the heart, 

Or bids it weep the Saviour’s woe, 

Or bids it with his triumph glow. * 

Oh! give me thus to pass away 

The hours that follow closing day, 

Ere to my pillow IL repair ; 

And, though the Storm Fiend rides the air 

And shakes my lattice as he goes, 

Or loads my thatch with winter snows ; 

I'll hear the hoarse wind bluster by, 
And heed the tumult of the sky, 
No more than ’twere my lullaby. 
BERNARD WYCLIFFE. 
® The “ Agony in the Garden,” and the “ Entry into Jerusalem,” 

most celebrated pictures of this splendid Artist. 


the 


Bussora, November 27, 1821.—Regarding this part of the 
Gulf I never saw trade so dull since I have been here, owing en- 
tirely to the stoppage of every thing at Bagdad, The Pasha be- 
ing at War with the Persians, keeps trade in a dreadful state. 
Boats that were laden four and five mouths ago, are still here, 
aud the arrivals from Bagdad are equally uncertain.— Bom, Gaz. 





saarviage. 
On the Lith instant, at St. John’s Cathedral, by the Reverend J. 
Parson, Mr. J. H. D. Eovitrie, to Miss Sopmia Timmer, eldest Daugh- 
ter of the late Joun Timmer, Esq. 
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To Correspondents, 

The Note of “ ASusscriser” from Chowringhee, relatire to the En- 
tertutament given last night to the Honorable Mr. Stuart, threngh the neglect 
of one of the Office Sircars did not reach our hinds till yesterday morning, or 
it would reudily have been printed ia the Journal of yesterday as intended. 


We beg to remind Verax, that the grounds on which we declined in- 
serling his Communication regarding the Letier of “* CNeE or THE Forty” 
were these: —that THavT writer had given us his name and address, as autho- 
rity for the truth of his statement; which VeRrax had neglected to do— 
and that we not only declined publighing urs Letter, but those of the opposite 
party also, because we understood the matter was coming before the Supreme 
Court. Weare stilt of opinion that*in both these particulars we acted 








rightly. Jy Verax thinks differently, he is at liberty to enjoy that opinion 
undisturbed, — 
Shipping Arrivals. 
CALCUTTA. 7 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Cuommauders From Whence Left 
Feb. 13 Elizabeth British G. Vint Bombay Dec. 22 
13 Hastings British P. Butler Madras Jan. 26 
MADRAS. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence 
Jan, 29 Gertruda Britivh WN. Birsay Ennore 
39 H.M. SI. Curlew British P. Blackwood froma Cruize 
30 H. M.B. Satellite British R. Gore from a Cruize 
BOMBAY. 
Date Names of Vessels Fiigs Cammanders From Whence Left 
Jan. 18 Angelica Porte. A. FP. daSilva Macao —_— 
19 Kusrovie Biitish J.A. Edwins Muscat Jan. 4 
20 Jehu Bannerman British H. Hunter China 





Shipping Acpartures. 


CALCUTTA. 

Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 

Feb. 12 Malabar Amren. J. Orne Salem 

12 Urania French C. De Trelo Havre de Grace 

MADRAS. 

Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 

Jan. 29 H. M. B. Wizard British Greville on a Cruize 
BOMBAY. 

Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 

Jan, 21 Edward Strettell British W. Batston Bengal 


The Innran -Oak, Esprranca (P.) and Convranca (P.) arrived 
off Calentta on Tuesday last. 


Nautical Notices. 





Madras, January 31, 1822.—The Woonrorn sailed from Pondicher- 
ry Roads on Friday afternoon last ; on whieh day the Honorable Mrs, 
Murray, and Mrs. Chamiew with their children embarked for England 
The Exiza had also been in Pondicherry Roads on Thursday, and had 
sailed again the same evening.—The Orient, Captain Wallace, is ex- 
pected to sail in prosecution of her voyage to England this evening. The 
other homeward bound vessels are daily expected from Calcutta. ~The 
Flag Ship is expected to sail for Trincomalie, before the close of the week. 
— Government Gazetie. 


Passcngers, — 





Passengers per Brig Hastines, from Madras to Calcutte.—Mrs, 
Latter, Mrs. Faller, Captain Foller, of His Majesty’s 59ih Regiment, 
Captain Hamphreys, 18th Regiment of Native Infantry, Captain Man- 
nings, and Mr. James Bolst, Merchant. 


Passengers per Orient, for England.—Mrs. Watson, Mrs. Gilles- 
pie, Mrs. R. Clerk, Miss Smith, A, Watson, Esq. M. D. late Mem- 
ber of the Medical Board, Major Gillespie, 4th Light Cavalry, 
James Terry, Esq. ef the Civil Service, James Majoribanks, Esq. of the 
Civil Service, Robert Clerk, Esq. of the Civil Service, Captain Roberts, 
of the Rohilla Cavairy, Captain Sanders, of the Nagpove Horse, Lieute- 
nant Fleming, of the Light Cavalry, Lieutenant Baillie, of His Majesty's 
87th Regiment, Reveread Mr, hleming, Missionary, - Children: Misses 
Lushington and Clerk ; Masters Gushingten and Watson, aud two Mas- 
ters Clerk, 40 Lnvalids of His Majesty's 17th Fout. 


Printed at the Columbian Press, in Garsan s Busidiings, near the Bankshall and the Brenange, 
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